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Diep.—In this city, to al) intents and purposes, the New York 
Tariff Association, of spinal meningitis. Funeral orations were 
pronounced by interested friends and disinterested brokers, who at 
once proceeded to dispose of the effects of the deceased to their 
own satisfaction. The interment will take place in the under- 
writers’ “‘compact,” Williamsburgh city. Please omit flowers. 2e- 
guiescat in pace. Et tu Brute. Erin go unum. 


Tue demise of the Tariff Association having virtually taken 
place last week, underwriters have been busily engaged for the 
past few days in canceling tariff policies, and substituting others 
on the “go as you please” plan as to rates. In other words, the 
companies are taking good solid money out of their treasuries and 
turning it over to propertyowners as a donation, a transaction en- 
tirely superfluous, as the propertyowners were satisfied with the 
tariff rates. None object, however, to accepting this evidence of 
the generosity of fire insurance companies. 





A Toronto correspondent of THe Spectator recently called 
attention to the fact that the stock of the British America Insur- 
ance Company of that city had fallen off considerably in the mar- 
ket, and stated also that the salary of the “ Governor” of the com- 
pany, John Morison, had been increased from $5000 to $8000 
per annum. ‘The statement was also made that the company had 
$100,000 on deposit in California which the company claimed was 
for the benefit of a// policyholders in the United States, while the 
certificate given by the Commissioner of that State indicated that 
he regarded it as a special deposit that could only be withdrawn 
when the California policyholders had been taken care of. We 
maintained that if this was a special deposit in California it should 
not be counted as an asset available elsewhere. Mr. Morison, ac- 
companied by Mr. Smith, an American director in the company, 
who has charge of its marine business in this city, called on us a 
few days since for the purpose of presenting documentary evidence 
in regard to the California deposit. This evidence consisted of the 
original certificates given by the Commissioner for a number of 
years past, and they prove that both ourselves and Mr. Morison 
were right regarding them. For several years the certificate stated 
that the deposit was held for the benefit of policyholders in the 
United States ; then came one, wherein the Commissioner simply 
certifies that he held the deposit in satisfactory securities. This 
was the certificate to which we referred, and it was this certificate 
which caused the secretary of the company to refuse to sign the 
annual statement for that year. Sometime after he had issued this 
certificate, the California Commissioner was in Toronto, and his 
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attention being called to it, he interlined the words “ for the ben- 
efit of the policyholders in the United States.” Mr. Morison says 
that he recognizes the fact that the deposit is held primarily for the 
benefit of California policyholders, but so large a sum is far more 
than is required, and in an emergency, the excess would be avail- 
acle for use anywhere else. This deposit is required in California 
under the reciprocal laws, whereby a Canadian company must 
make a deposit equal to what would be required of a California 
company entering Canada. The certificate of the Commissioner 
for the present year is in the customary form. Mr. Morison and 
Mr. Smith deny that the salary of the former has been increased to 
$8000, so that we are forced to believe that our correspondent was 
mistaken, but we are equally confident that he had good authority 
for making the statement. In our criticisms, we have at no time 
questioned the solvency of the company, but simply the manage- 
ment of Mr. Morison, against whom a number of American agents 
have grievances for what they deem his arbitrary treatment of them. 
In regard to these complaints, Mr. Morison presented his side of 
the story, indicating that while he was not responsible for certain 
things complained of, as the executive head of the company he had 
to take the blame, and had no deisre to shirk it. It was apparent to 
us, from the evidence presented, that Mr. Morison has had great 
difficulties to overcome since he became manager of the company, 
and was, on that account, entitled to more forbearance than has 
been shown him. As to his treatment of agents in this country, he 
asserts that such as have shown a profit on their business have had 
no trouble with the company, but where he found an agent’s busi- 
ness going to the bad year after year, he has felt it to be his duty 
to make a change. He explained, further, that the depreciation of 
the stock of the British America was only on a par with that of 
other stocks, there having been a falling off along the whole line of 
stocks, due to a lack of confidence engendered in the public mind 
by certain financial disasters. Mr. Morison seems to have been 
unfortunate in making personal enemies in this country, but he is 
a positive character, having been successful in other lines of busi, 
ness, and such men do not always employ the most conciliatory 
methods in dealing with others. He is unfortunate, also, in having 
the indorsement of such papers as The Investigator and Rough 
Notes, which are conducted on the principle that their editors are 
“sluggers” in the employ of whoever patronizes their advertising 
columns, and are in duty bound to assail anyone who looks side- 
ways at one of their patrons. We have always conceded that the 
British America was a substantial and trustworthy company, and 
while we have criticised its management somewhat, we have done 
so simply in the interests of good underwriting. This is our right, 
which we propose to exercise in our discretion regarding all com- 
panies and all phases of underwriting. The statement of the Brit- 
ish America for the current year shows it to be in a satisfactory 
financial condition, with its American business abundantly pro- 
tected. 


A MAN with pronounced individuality must of necessity have a 
pretty good opinion of himself. He must be a thorough believer 
in his own ability if he would be successful. P. B. Armstrong, 
late secretary of the Mutual Fire, has been successful as an under- 
writer. He came here from the West, and in the face of great 
opposition organized the Mutual, became its secretary, and by his 
individual exertions and ability as an underwriter carried it success- 
fully through the experimental stages of infancy, and landed it on 
its feet a vigorous and lusty child. Those capitalists who con- 
tributed the backbone of the company had faith in Mr. Arme 
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strong as an underwriter, and gave him $7500 a year salary as 
secretary. At the same time they felt that the secretary needed a 
balance wheel to look after matters not naturally falling within 
the purview of the secretary, so they have always selected a presi- 
dent from among their own number, who was not necessarily an 
underwriter, but more of a financier. But Mr. Armstrong never 
took kindly to the idea of being subordinate to anyone, and so, 
while connected with the company, was continually striving to be- 
come president. Mr. Armstrong is not only ambitious, but bellig- 
erent, and when engaged in a fight he is more fun than a goat. 
Twice while he was secretary he got the whole syndicate of cap- 
italists in the Mutual by the ears, and on each occasion the mat- 
ters in dispute formed an issue at the annual elections, when 
officers were to be chosen and two tickets were presented—one 
being the administration ticket and the other the Armstrong ticket. 
The issue raised was, substantially, whether the stockholders or 
Armstrong should run the company. On both occasions the 
ambitious secretary was “‘ sat upon ;” the last time so severely that 
he lost his place and his fat salary. It would have seemed to the 
average man that Armstrong and the Mutual were permanently 
divorced then, but not so Armstrong—he don’t know when he is 
whipped. He counted upon “reorganizing” President Whitman 
out and himself in, and to this end he bought up all the stock he 
could get hold of. He secured nearly enough for his purposes, and 
was promised another block of stock to make him solid, when sud- 
denly this block was gobbled away from him, and his hopes of con- 
trolling the majority of the stock were dashed to the ground. Was 
Armstrong dismayed? Not much—he is not made that way. So 
long as another occupied the president’s chair in the Mutual, Arm- 
strong’s ambition to get there continued unabated. His next 
move was to beat the stockholders by bringing in the policyholders 
at the annual meeting to outvote them. One of the judges of one 
of our courts held that the policyholders might vote, but their bal- 
lots must be kept separate from those of the stockholders, so that 
in case of future litigation there might be no dispute over the bal- 
lot. Last week this little circus came off. There was an admin- 
istration ticket and an Armstrong ticket in the field, and the 
offices of the Mutual, the adjacent rooms and hallways swarmed 
with stockholders and policyholders eager to express their senti- 
ments by means of their ballots. Armstrong was there, beautiful 
of feature, confidential as to his discourse, judicious as to button- 
holing, active, alert, eager and assured of his success. It was an 
exciting time for him and for all in interest, as the ballots were 
heaped up in the boxes. But when the counting of the votes was 
begun, a silence fell upon the eager hosts that might have been 
heard several blocks away. The tellers finally declared their 
readiness to announce the result of the ballot. This was without 
doubt the most important moment in Armstrong’s life. His four- 
button cut-away could not conceal the anxious throbbing of an 
agitated heart, and his face assumed the hue it was wont to wear 
when a telegram announced to him the burning of one of his 
“jumbo” lines. The tellers announced the vote: Stock, $168,000 
for the administration ticket, and 660 policyholders ; $600 of stock 
for the Armstrong ticket and 106 policyholders. Thus was the 
ambitious ex-secretary hoist with his own petard—defeated in a 
tourney of his own choice, and by the means he had selected to 
overthrow the powers that be. Still he is not happy, declaring, 
according to report, that the election was illegal, and that he will 
apply to the courts toset it aside. We trust that he will not do 
so. Mr. Armstrong is too good a man to waste in a vain struggle 
against the inevitable. He and the Mutual are henceforth 
and forever two. If he had devoted one-half the energy during 
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the past year to creating another company that he has to fighting 
the old one, he would have had a “ booming” company by this 
time. Better yet; had he been content to remain secretary of the 
Mutual, his position and $10,000 a year salary would have been 
secured to him perpetually. But the stockholders had a right to 
select their own officers, and if they preferred another for presi- 
dent he should have conceded their right without protest. The 
result of his long and persistent fight has only served to breed 
some ill feeling and get himself permanently left out in the cold. 
We have always liked Mr. Armstrong because of his ability and 
his persistence, and it is because we like him that we advise him 
to throw up the sponge, acknowledge himself beaten and seek new 
laurels in some other field. As an organizer and an underwriter 
he has been successful; stick to these lines, “ old pard,” and do 
not seek to meddle with the executive reins and you will come to 
the top again. Bid a fond farewell and God speed to the Mutual, 
which is doing nicely without you, and, instead of fruitlessly striv- 
ing to pull that company down, seek once more to build yourself 
up. Take a truthful measure of your own ability, find the hole 
you fit into and stick right there. 





THE DECADENCE OF THE TARIFF ASSO. 
CIATION. 


HE New York Tariff Association can now be set down as a 
dead cock in the pit, so far as its influence upon the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting is concerned. During the past few 
months many companies have withdrawn from membership, and 
there have been so many of these withdrawals very recently that a 
proposition to abandon the work it has been engaged in has been 
seriously entertained and came very near being adopted. The 
reason for this sloughing off of members is the undisputed fact 
that the association has not the power to control them or to pre- 
vent or punish violations of its rules. Those companies that have 
withdrawn assert that, while they have lived up to the requirements 
of the association in absolute good faith, others have not done so, 
but have broken all the underwriting commandments, whereby they 
have obtained an advantage over those who had a conscientious 
regard for their pledges. The association being impotent to pro- 
tect them from these guerillas, they surrender their membership 
and will look out for themselves in the future, and carry the war 
into Africa if necessary. 

The original purpose of the Tariff Association was to fix rates 
for certain risks which would be acceptable to all companies, leav- 
ing all unrated risks open to competition. The companies very 
generally gave in their allegiance, and a very important and valu- 
able work was accomplished. But the lack of harmony between 
the brokers and the companies has always been an obstacle to the 
complete success of the association, as it has been to every other 
effort made to improve the business of underwriting. Brokers have 
worked and will continue to work against any combination of the 
companies that does not accord them full recognition, which in- 
cludes representation and such fixed rates of commissions as they 
shall determine upon among themselves. In short, the brokers 
claim, with much justice, that they control the bulk of the business 


in this vicinity, and are consequently strong enough to defeat the 


companies in any effort to improve the situation except upon their 
terms. A good many company managers are so much in sym- 
pathy with them that they sneeze whenever the brokers take snuff, 
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and obey their orders as meekly as though they were brokers them- 
selves. In fact, many of them are, and would lose many a dollar 
of income if they should be prohibited from acting as such. _It is 
asserted by those familiar with the inside workings of the business 
that the influence of the brokers destroyed the compact of two 
years ago, by forcing certain managers to do those things that 
resulted in driving out the Willlamsburgh City. Their influence 
has been at work undermining the Tariff Association, and will 
work against any combination of companies that may be attempted 
unless their demands are acquiesced in. When an attempt was 
recently made to harmonize matters with the board of brokers, they 
gave out their ultimatum, and have refused to recede from that 
position. They demand that the underwriters shall do business 
only with members of the board, and shall allow a uniform 
commission of fifteen per cent. This the companies were willing 
to accede to, but the board has made it one of the conditions of 
membership that the applying broker shall own at least one share 
of the stock of the Alliance Insurance Company, which is the 
brokers’ company. Many brokers refuse to become members on 
these terms, declaring that as a matter of principle they will not 
buy the Alliance stock under compulsion. They have offered to 
put up an equal amount in cash, to be forfeited in case of viola- 
tions of rules, or to pay a liberal sum for their seats in the board, 
but nothing will suffice the board but ownership of the stock of the 
Alliance. So many brokers of prominence are outside of the 
board that the compaines cannot, through their organizations, accede 
to the proposition of the brokers’ board, which does not include 
one-half the regular brokers of the city. So the struggle goes on; 
the brokers having thus far the best end of the stick, having been 
able to stir up dissensions that have resulted in destroying the use- 
fulness of every “combine” the companies have made. Some of 
the brokers are outspoken in their opposition to the companies, 
and do not hesitate to say that they control certain managers, who 
cannot do otherwise than dance as they pull the string, and they 
declare their intention to continue pulling until the board of 
brokers receives the full recognition they demand. They have 
succeeded in “knocking out” the compact, have. destroyed the 
usefulness of the Tariff Association and are still on the war path 
looking for scalps and gore. They have no particular occasion 
to complain, for commissions are anything they choose to demand, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they have to divide with their 
customers, they make as much probably as they wout@ under a 
fixed rate of fifteen per cent. 

As matters have been going during the past two or three years, 
fire insurance companies are being run for the benefit of the 
brokers, who make more out of the business than the officers or 
the men who contribute the capital. All this because the pledges 
of a few company managers are not worth the paper they are 
written upon, but are broken without hesitation at the demand of 
their masters, the brokers. How disastrous this grip of the brokers 
upon the throats of the companies is, can be clearly seen in the 
annual statements now being made public. The ratio of manage- 
ment expenses, made up largely of commissions paid to brokers, is 
out of all reason because of the brokers’ exactions, and in numerous 
instances the stockholders have received their dividends only..at the 
expense of a reduction of surplus. Salaries of hard working 
Officials, as well as dividends, are sacrificed that the insatiable maw 
of the broker may be filled. They have the upper hand and are 
playing their advantage for all it is worth. In every other direction 
the companies are forced to scrimp and pinch, even to contest legit- 
imate claims under their policies, employing sharp adjusters to go 
about the country to ‘scale down” claims that are legitimate and 
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that ought to be paid in full, thus bringing the business into con- 
tempt, while the insatiable broker is fattening on thirty, forty or 
fifty per cent of the premium receipts. And yet, we have not 
much sympathy for the companies; they have pandered to the 
brokers till the latter have usurped the power that ought to be 
vested in the companies alone. The managers have surrendered 
their trust into the hands of an exacting and irresponsible class, 
and must take the responsibility. They could control the business 
for themselves now as well as they formerly did if they only had 
the nerve and the backbone to attempt it. Twenty good substan- 
tial companies, standing honestly and squarely shoulder to shoulder, 
could stem the current of demoralization that is upon them and 
threatens to destroy their business entirely before a great while. 
With such a phalanx presenting a broad and indomitable front to 
this current, the guerilla companies would at last be forced to fall 
in with them or be driven to the wall, and the brokers could be 
controlled. It probably is not desirable to attempt to eliminate 
the broker entirely, but he can be brought under reasonable restric- 
tions, and until that is done neither compacts nor tariff associations 
will be effective to put the business on a better basis. At present 
the brokers are camping on the battle field they have so gallantly 
won from the companies—one instance, at least, where organized 
labor has signally triumphed over capital. 





THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT SOCIETY. 


E recently received information to the effect that the National 
Accident Society of this city, an assessment concern, was 

making a special effort to insure the firemen in different cities. We 
felt it to be our duty to say that this society had had trouble with 
the firemen of Allegheny, Pa., in consequence of which it had been 
severely criticised in the papers of that locality; that it did not 
pay its ordinary bills promptly, and that it had allowed notes given 
for current bills to go to protest. We advised firemen desiring 
accident insurance that there were companies doing that class of 
business who paid all legitimate claims promptly, in which they 
should obtain such insurance as they desired. The secretary of 
the National called on us to ascertain the source of our informa- 
tion, but not receiving much enlightenment in that direction, the 
president of the society tried his hand at it in the following letter : 

NATIONAL ACCIDENT SOCIETY, t 
New York, January 3, 1888. 

Dear Sir—I notice in your issue articles attacking the integrity and 
stability of the National Accident Society, Will you kindly inform me 
by return of mail what authority you have for making any such state- 
ment? I have the honor to be yours very truly, 

Josuua L. Barton, President. 

To this we replied as follows : 

Josuua L. Barton, Esq., President National Accident Society : 

Dear Sirn—Your note of January 3 is athand. In reply, I would say 
that the information upon which our notices of your society were based 
came to us from various sources, and was substantially confirmed by 
your secretary, Joseph I. Barnum, in a recent interview. I then told him 
that if the officers of the society desired to reply to the statements made, 
they could have that privilege over their own signatures. I repeat this 
offer to yourself. If our notices of the practices of the National Acci- 
dent Society are erroneous, we are entirely willing to correct them, 

Very truly yours, CLIFFORD THOMSON, 


Then came another epistle, worded as follows : 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT SOcIETy, 
New York, Jan, 9, 1888. 


Dear Sitr—I received on Saturday your reply to my communication of 
January 3. I beg to inform you that your answer is not at all satisfactory. 
The National Accident Society will take its own way and its own time to 
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refute the false statements made, but it demands as its right that you give 
your authority for making those statements. In the event of your refus- 
ing to give your authority the National Accident Society will hold you re- 


sponsible for the same. I have the honor to be yours very truly. 
Jo:HUA L. BARTON, President. 


To this we made no response, On the 14th inst., a bashful 
young man left in our office what purports to be a summons and 
complaint taken out by the National Accident Society, wherein 
Joshua L. Barton affirms that the National Accident Society has 
been injured to the extent of $50,000, and he asks judgment in 
that amount. Of course time is given in which to file an answer 
to the complaint, after which it is possible there may be a trial. 
There seems to be a difference of opinion between Mr. Barton and 
ourselves as to the character of the statements we printed regard- 
ing his society, but we have no apprehension that the publication 
of facts will be prohibited by law, or that the courts will inflict a 
penalty for so doing. We have encountered a good deal of 
“bounce” and “bluff” in our time, but it has no terrors for us. 
Since the brief criticism regarding its practices that we indulged in 
has proved to be such a shock to the nervous organization of its 
managers, the publication in detail regarding its treatment of 
claimants may serve to “knock ’em out” entirely, to use a phrase 
common in their office regarding claimants. 

The National Accident Society is organized ostensibly to insure 
persons against accidents, and to indemnify those who sustain 
bodily injuries. We do not know precisely the kind of accidents 
that it does insure against, but we copy from one of its certificates 
of membership the following, to indicate the classes of accidents 


that it does #o/ insure against. 


1st. The benefits and insurance under this certificate shall not extend 
to or cover disabilities or injuries of which there is no visible mark on 
the body of the injured; nor extend to or cover accidental injuries or 
death resulting from or caused, directly or indirectly, wholly or in part, 
by hernia, fits, vertigo, somnambulism, or disease in any form; poison- 
ing in any form or handling and contact with poisonous substances ; in- 
haling gas; surgical operations or medical treatment; duelling, fighting 
or wrestling ; war or riot ; lifting or over-exertion ; suicide, telonious or 
otherwise, sane or insane; sunstroke or freezing; riding or driving 
races ; voluntacy exposure to unnecessary danger or perilous adventure ; 
nor extend to nor cover intentional injuries inflicted by the insured or 
any other person ; nor when the accident, injury or death happens while 
the insured is under the influence of intoxicating drinks, or narcotics, or 
in consequence thereof, or while or in consequence of violating the law 
or rules of any corporation; or while employed in mining, blasting or 
wrecking, or in the manufacture, transportation, handling or use of gun- 
powder or other explosive substances (unless insured to cover such occu- 
pation); nor extend to nor cover any accident, injury or death unless the 
claimant under this certificate establishes by direct and positive proof 
that such death or bodily injury was caused by external, violent and acci- 
dental means. 

Then it prescribes limits of travel, outside of which it will pay 
nothing. All statements made by the insured in his application 
are warranted to be true in all respects, otherwise the insurance is 
void. Another section provides: 

Standing or riding, or being upon the platforms of conveyances using 
steam or electricity as a motive power, or entering or attempting to enter, 
or leave such conveyaace while the same is in motion, or walking or be- 
ing upon the roadbed of any railroad, are hazards not contemplated or 
covered by membership in this society. 

Failure to give immediate written notice of an injury, invalidates 
all claims under the certificate, and unless a claim is presented 
within six months from the happening of the accident, such claim 
is forfeited to the society. There are various other conditions and 
restrictions liable to invalidate the certificate, so that it becomes 
difficult to ascertain the kind of injuries that the company will pay 
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for. As nothing is contained in the policy prohibiting a man from 
being kicked by a mule, we suppose that they would pay in such 
an event unless they could establish the fact that the person was 
tickling the mule’s hind foot with a straw, 
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THE withdrawal of the Liverpool and London and Globe, the Home, 
the Phoenix and other companies from the Tariff Association last week 
was practically a death blow to that useful, but very weak, institution. 
It was but natural that these companies should prefer to withdraw rather 
than to remain in the association, which was at the time accomplishing no 
really useful end, and the step will probably hasten the attainment of a 
better organization, 

* * * * 


So MANY companies had already withdrawn that the past few weeks 
had begun to tell, even upon the dry-goods district business of these 
companies, and while there is at all times enough business in that district 
to go around among the companies, there is not enough of the best 
classes of risks, and companies that have been accustomed to writing 
chiefly on stocks of merchandise, classed hazardous or not, were much 
disturbed to find that their writings of risks were only on upstairs or 
manufactured stocks. Indeed, this has been the primary cause of the 
recent withdrawals. 

% * * * 


A CONSIDERABLE number of companies still retain at least a nominal 
membership in the association, and will probably continue to do so under 
any circumstances. The only thing which would sever their connections 
from it would probably be its formal disbandment, and while the associa- 
tion may decide to suspend all rules and rates for a time, it is not likely 
that it will give up its organization, or even adjourn sine die. 


* * * * 


SomE of the small companies and some of the agents of companies feel 
at this time unnecessary alarm from the condition of things which they 
believe to be portended by this action of so many leading offices. Even 
should the association suspend all its rates and rules, it would not have 
any material effect on the business in New York, nor would the condi- 
tion of affairs which has existed for the past six months be practically 
altered. The old writings would serve as a basis on which companies 
would regulate their asking prices for dry-goods district risks, and while 
ground floor stocks and the lowest rated grades of merchandise will per- 
haps be written at a trifl2 lower than the present ground figures, there is 
probably no one company in New York that will change in their rates in 
the district from the prices that are ruling to-day, an’, what is more, they 
will have no greater difficulty in getting full rates on such risks than has 
existed at any time since last summer. 

* * x x 


A LARGE number of com;:anies have announced their intention not to 
enter into any indiscriminate scramble for business, regardless of the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the Tariff Association. Such companies will 
prefer to suspend operations in the district for a time rather than to take 
risks below present prices, and so far as risks outside of the district are 
concerned it is certain that no more demoralization of rates can exist than 
is now the case. In other words, there can be no change of the present 
conditions whatever unless it be a change for the better. 


* * * * 


THE street was considerably startled recently by the circulation of a 
report that the Continental Fire Insurance Company had had under actual 
and official consideration a proposition to retire from business, and that 
this proposition had been all but adopted by the board of directors of that 
company. No better illustration of the inside of general ramification in 
fire insurance companies’ methods could possibly be given than the fact 
that a company of such great size and such a magnificent business and 
record had even thought of retiring from the field, The officers of the 
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company, however, emphatically declared that no proposition to reinsure 
or retire had been so much as hinted at among the directors. 
% * * x 


Tue Metropolitan district has been singularly free from disastrous 
losses from the first of the year to the present time. For the correspond- 
ing date last year, and indeed in each of the past five or six years, there 
have been several large fires in New York during the first three weeks of 
the year. The-.last year started in especially so in that direction and in- 
surance men appear to guess the record by the first few weeks of the year. 
If appearances are worth anything, and we are able to see the business 
record by the first few weeks for the rest of the year exemplified by that 
of the first three weeks, 1888 ought to be a very profitable and highly suc- 
cessful year, at least in New York, for all the companies. 

* % x * 


A REPORT was circulated last week that one of the millionaire com- 
panies of this city was helped out in its statement by means of a present 
of a considerable sum of money made to it by some of its wealthy direct- 
ors. The statement of the company in question was a considerable sur- 
prise to the street, inasmuch as it showed a iittle less than had been 
considered possible. It is, of course, to be believed that if such a present 
was made it was an actual gift, and to such a proceeding there can be no 
possible objection on the part of stockholders. Indeed the stockholders 
of such a company would naturally feel that they owed a considerable 
amount of gratitude to directors who would so generously and willingly 
help the company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


A Proposed Amendment to the Fire Escape Law—A Bill Making Railroad Compa- 
nies Responsible for Fires Started by Locomotives—Another Permitting the Or- 
ganization of Trust Companies with $50,000 Capital in Small Towns—An 
Amendment to the Law Governing the Establishment of Fire Departments— 
Senator Fassett Expected Daily—Commissioner Maxwell's Report to be Issued 
fromptly. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


There is considerable discussion over the bill of Senator Van Cott re- 
lating to fire escapes, There has been much trouble in enforcing the law 
of 1887, requiring a rope in every room in the hotels. The chief diffi- 
culty is in the city of New York, where the fire commissioners have 
been unable to secure balconies when the proprietors pointed to the fact 
that they had already provided ropes. In order to prevent this conflict 
of the State law and the New York authorities, Mr. VanCott has intro- 
duced an amendment of the law, which provides that the act shall not 
apply to fireproof hotels, nor to any hotel in the city of New York which, 
upon inspection by the chief engineer, or officer performing the duties of 
chief engineer of the fire department, as provided in section two of this 
act, shall be found to be provided with such fire escapes, alarms and doors, 
as may have been directed by the fire department of said city, pursuant 
to section 499 of the New York city consolidation act of 1882. 

The railroad commission bills have again been introduced in the !egis- 
lature, There are nine of them, The one relating to fires started by 
railway engines is of interest to insurance men. It reads as follows: 


Every railroad corporation shall be respoasible in damages to any 
person or corporation whose building or other property may be injured 
by fire communicated directly or indirectly by its locomotive engines, and 
shall have an insurable interest in the property upon its route, for which 
it may be so held responsible and may procure insurance thereon in its 
own behalf. 

A bill handed in by Senator Erwin and Mr, Hadley amends the trust 
company act of 1887, chap. 546, so that trust companies with a capital of 
not less than $50,000 may be organized in any village, the population of 
which does not exceed 5000 inhabitants. As the law was originally 
passed th. amount required was $200,000, This shut out all but the 
Cities, 

Assemblyman Comstock’s bill amends section 1 of chapter 244 of the 
laws of 1887, entitled ‘‘an act to authorize boards of trustees of villages, 
incorporated under special charter, to organize fire, hook and ladder and 
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hose companies and fire departments therein, and to define the powers 
aud duties thereof,” so as to read as follows: ‘‘ The board of trustees of 
any duly incorporated village in this State shall have power and are 
hereby authorized to organize fire engine, hook and ladder and hose com- 
panies and a fire department in their respective villages (if none such 
exist by special act) whenever in their judgment the public interest re- 
quires, and to that end may by resolution, to be entered on their minutes 
and a duly authenticated copy thereof filed in the office of the clerk of the 
county where such village is situate, author ze the formation of as many 
fire engine, hook and ladder and hose companies as they may deem 
necessary, not exceeding, however, one of each for each 1000 of popula- 
tiou therein, and for the excess over such 1000 where such excess is more 
than 500 of population therein.” The bill has gone to the committee on 
villages. 

Assemblyman Greene has introduced his corporation tax bill. 

Senator Fassett is expected to arrive this week and to take charge of 
the Senate committee on insurance. He has not been present yet on 
account of illness, 

The chances are that the report of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department will be published as soon, if not sooner, than usual, although 
there is a new State printer. SPECTATOR. 

ABany, N. Y., January 24. 








BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 





Tue Fire Underwriters Association of this city held its adjourned 
annual meeting on the roth inst., with Vice-President J. H. Moore in the 
chair. Among the reports, that of Thomas A. Bowden, superintendent 
of surveys, is worthy of particular mention and study. In referring to in- 
spections of risks, Mr. Bowden said, that better results would present 
themselves from year to year. Repeated inspections resulted in decided 
improvement in the condition of every risk subjected to their visits. A 
total of 153 church buildings had been inspected, and much labor on the 
part of inspectors was required to secure compliance with their rules. 
Hotels, theatres, and, in fact, all risks classified as “ special,” or manu- 
facturing risks, had received special attention. Over 500 “ No Smoking” 
cards had been used with good results. The iron shutter rule was being 
enforced, and the assured were gradually being drilled into an under- 
standing that they must co-operate with the underwriters in the preven- 
tion of fire. 

x * * 

Tue members of the association were informed of the great negligence 
of watchmen, and their attention called to the fact that other means of 
protecting property, and of notifying the fire department of a fire, if pos- 
sible, should be used. 

* x 

Inspections of Chicago risks during the past year were as follows: 
Total number of risks inspected, 4633 ; occupations were inspected to the 
number of 12,570; requests made, 16,025; requests complied with, 
15,580; not complied with, 443 ; charges made for non-compliance with 
requests, 122. Requests were made in eighty-five out of every 100 risks 
inspected. Cost of maintaining these inspections was $15,000, Under 
the prospect of a reorganizaiion and control by the commission for rating 
risks under the Cook county compact, the outlook for this year in Mr, 
Chandler’s department was very encouraging. The cost of maintaining 
the compact was $2075, while the collections amounted to $2102. 

* * * 

Tue new year has come, and being fairly under way, the insurance 
men of this city have now settled down to business. The expected 
changes of agencies and companies were not numerous, and while the 
heavy loss ratio for the past year led a great many to believe that there 
would be several transfers, there have, so far, occurred but very few. « 


x x * 
Jupce A. W. Spatpine, well known in the fire insurance circles of this 
city, died at Osawatomi, January 12. 
% ¥ # 


Amonc the life agents the past year has been one of unusual prosper- 
ity. Increased amount of insurance written seems to be the general 
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record. In fact, the Chicago life agents are not slow people by any 
means, 
* * * 

James A. MILLER & Co, have been appointed agents in this city for the 
Union of Philadelphia. With this new addition their list of companies 
reaches nine. The members of this firm are pushing theiragency to the 
front, and it is to-day among the largest of local agencies. 


* * * 


T. T. Watson, formerly with the Equitable Life’s Chicago office, has 
been promoted to a confidential position in the New York office of that 
society. H. L. Edwards has been appointed as Chicago cashier, and W 
B. Babcock, accountant. 

* % * 


THE firm of Mogenson & Dinkleman having been dissolved, Hen- 
ry Dinkleman has taken an interest in the local firm of Frank F. 
Holmes, the firm name now becoming Frank F. Holmes & Co, 


* * ¥ 


THE estimates for maintaining the city fire department for 1888 will ag- 
gregate $1,127,628. This is an increase over last year, and is due to the 
annexation of the new territory and other minor causes, 


* * * 


CHIEF SWENIE has received from H. H. Hohlsaat a check for $roo, to 
be applied to the fund of the Chicago Firemen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion. It was sent in appreciation of the work accomplished by the fire de- 
partment at the recent fire in Mr. Hohlsaat’s premises. The fire patrol 
‘* sick fund” received a check for $50 from the same source, 


* * * 


A LARGE sign in front of 206 La Salle street says: ‘‘Removed! Geo. 
W. Montgomery & Co. now at 177 La Salle street.” This firm is now 
located at the new number, which is at the corner of Monroe street, and 
its new quarters are among the finest on La Salle street. 


* * * 


Hammonp, Fry & Co. having lost the Union of Philadelphia, of which 
they were agents in this city for the past eight years, present an excellent 
office for some company to drop into. Their loss ratio for the Union will 
not exceed fifty per cent. 

x“ = x 


Tue Western Manufacturers Mutual has held its annual meeting and 
elected directors for 1888. Among the officers P. A. Montgomery was 
elected secretary and treasurer, 

* * * 


W. N. Hussarp has resigned his position with the Provident Savings 
Life and accepted the superintendency of agencies of the Fidelity of Pail- 
adelphia. 

* * * 

Epwarp M. TEALL has beer in New York attending the annual meet- 
ing of the ‘* Westchester.” 

“ # * 


A cIRCULAR has been issued by J. B. Fuller & Co. of 70 La Salle street, 
this city, soliciting ‘‘surplus lines,” and -ight companies are mentioned 
as having given them ‘‘special” arrangements. A commission of seven- 
teen and one-half per cent is very inviting, but if this firm would kindly 
inform me in what portion of the building 70 La Salle street its office is, 
I might be able to answer the numerous inquiries as to who this “ Fuller 


& Co.” are. 
% x * 


ANOTHER addition to the list of agents and brokers who have violated 
the State laws by placing “ underground” insurance, has come to light. 
Well, let the ‘‘ assured” pay the fines until the laws are amended. 


* * * 


Amonc the recent visitors to La Salle street were: John Lane, presi- 
dent, and Chas. E. Sheldon, secretary, of the Rockford Insurance Com- 
pany; Byron G, Stark of Saginaw, Mich.; H. O'Kane, secretary of the 
Franklin Fire of Columbus, O.; J. F. Patterson, assistant secretary of 





{ Thursday, 


the New York Bowery ; Mr. Bruehl of Bruehl & Son, Cincinnati; Messrs. 

Smalley and Sterling of Detroit ; Jatob Stone, secretary of the Syndicate 

of Minneapolis, and W. R. Freeman, secretary of the Hekla of Madison, 
CHICAGO, January 23. D.. W. S. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





“MIXED” TEXTILE MILLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Although it is against my principles to notice an anonymous contribu- 
tion, I feel bound in this case, as a matter of business and in behalf of 
the insurance companies whose interests I represent, to prevent the pos- 
sible evil results of certain misleading statements, made by some would: 
be educator on the subject of textile mills, “mixed” mills in particular, 
as pera communication in THE SPECTATOR of the roth inst. Usually 
there is no room for argument where a mutual acceptance of premises 
does not exist. It follows, therefore, that as the division and classifica- 
tion of textile mills by this party is so erroneous and roving, a logical re- 
joinder is impossible. 

I will, however, reassert that the name “‘ mixed mill’’ applies only to 
those working on all or part vegetable stock by the woolen machinery pro- 
cess ; therefore, if the raw material worked in any carding or spinning 
mill be of a purely animal nature, either new or second-hand, then it is 
not a mixed mill, according to the insurance definition, excepting so far 
as the term applies to the literal meaning attached to the preparing of 
raw stock in all textile working establishments ; such as the mixing of 
white and dyed cotton in cotton mills, or the mixing of various grades 
and colors of wool, animal hair, wool shoddy, etc., in woolen mills. Re- 
ferring to the number of mills in this district, I have never said that there 
were neither more nor less than seventy-five of the ‘‘ mixed” stock kind. 
I did say, however, that my records show seventy-five such establishments 
registered in my Philadelphia books. Others, if they exist, have had no 
place in my calculations; therefore, whether that number be one or one 
hundred is immaterial, although I doubt if there be even one more of 
any importance in the Philadelphia district. 

As the so-ca!led authority, in the form of indexes and advertising 
charts, from which the gentleman quotes, is declared by himself to be un- 
reliable, we have nothing to say in regard to the character of his informa- 
tion, excepting that where he gives the number of cotton mills as 114, 
there are, in reality, less than twenty; where the number of carpet yarn 
mills is set down as 100, there are less than twenty-five ; instead of thirty 
shoddy mills, as stated, there are about twelve; and while the number of 
pure woolen mills is given at sixty-two, there are, in truth, but forty-five 
worsted and woolen mills combined. Therefore, instead of a ‘total of 
404 spinning risks,” there are, all told, including the seventy-five mixed 
mills (not 250), together with tenants occupying one or more floors of 
other establishments, not more than 200, or less than fifty per cent of the 
number given by this oracle. So much for his number of risks. 

To still further expose the absurdity of this writer’s figures, and show 
that the carpet yarn mills, which he has attempted to class as mixed mills 
and compel io share their losses, belong to another and entirely distinct 
family, having a hazard but one-seventh as great ; also, that they cannot 
receive his classification, I give below the number of such mills and their 
ratio of loss to valuation, as per my Philadelphia county records, cover- 
ing the past five years. The whole number of carpet yarn mills (not in- 
cluding those working a cotton stock, which are in the mixed mill class, 
nor those working a new wool stock, which are in the woolen mill class) 
in Philadelphia is seventeen, instead of 100; valuation, $720,000; total 
fire loss in five years, $26,275; ratio of loss to valuation for that period, 
three and three-fifths per cent, or less than three-quarters of one per cent 
perannum, Atthe same time these mills have been charged a higher 
rate than that received for insuring regular mixed mills. 

It is evident that any man resorting to such sources for knowledge 
never knew what a mixed mill was ; or, if so, then he has attempted to ex- 
tend the responsibility of that vicious money losing class, to include others 
of acomparatively mild and profitable nature ; probably for the purpose of 
apparently reducing the ratio of loss, in justification of his peculiar 
method of conducting a fire insurance business, Assuming that he does 
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know, then upon what business principle does he practice and advocate 
the insuring of acknowledged bad risks at less than cost, in manifest in- 
justice to whole classes of the ‘‘ better business,” to which he alludes? 
These short-sighted and unjust methods have not only failed in attaining 
the expected results, but much of the ‘‘better business” has been di- 
rected and absolutely driven away from the stock companies by just such 
unwarranted experiments. 

This is about on a par with another device, probably emanating from 
the same source, which might be termed the individual risk participating 
plan of insuring the dear mixed mill, by which, I believe, the assured is 
guaranteed by a ‘‘rider” the return of the major portion of the premiums 
paid, provided his particular property does not burn during a given year, 
and so on, regardless of the amount of loss that may have occurred in 
other properties insured by the same companies. Upon this unique plan 
every principle of insurance classification is ignored and every law of 
average disregarded ; or in other words, each individual risk is held re- 
sponsible for the payment of losses on itself only, and that merely so far 
as the conditional premium, on temporary deposit with the companies, 
may apply. 

On the question of mill property in Philadelphia, I am neither “‘ off the 
track” nor ‘‘in the fog;” neither is there any necessity for guess work 
on my part, as I have the proof at hand for every figure submitted. 
Furthermore, the publication of these figures is having most prompt and 
desired results in causing improvements in the class of risks referred to; 
and notwithstanding that this party may continue to insure the unpro- 
tected ones at a losing rate on account of the ‘‘ better business ” they may 
bring, my companies shall not do so if I can prevent it. My recent 
course in regard to street railway risks was also condemned in like man- 
ner, particularly in New York and Brooklyn; but the fact that as carstables 
in the Metropolitan district and mixed mills in Philadelphia cannot now 
obtain sufficient insurance at anything like former rates, without the pro- 
tection of automatic sprinklers, is proof that my advice has been acted 
upon in both cases, 

In conclusion, I will say that this matter of dissatisfaction from a cer- 
tain quarter, is regarded as the best evidence that the special insurance 
work I am engaged in is having its proper effect. Furthermore, I pro- 
pose to continue, and, as occasion may require, give similar attention to 
other classes of property, that in my opinion are being insured at un- 
profitable rates. W. H. FRAzier,. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 21. 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Some Extracts from the Figures of 1887. 


THE following extracts are taken from the annual reports of the compa- 
nies as prepared for the insurance departments and furnished this office: 





Net Surpius Over 


| CAPITAL AND ALL 
Total 


Expendi- 
tures in 


Total Orner Liasiwities. 
Assets, 


NAME OF COMPANY. ~ 


Jan.1,,| Jan 1, 
1887. 1888. 











$ 

3,040, 105 
876,285 
100,832 
43,265 
153,468 
133,405 
219,131 
489,303 
409,899 
1,482,845 
61,117 
34 856 
51,066 
47.724 
38,031 
217,504 
302,029 


3.338 39% 
253,153 
156,111 

51,326 
24,587 
66,898 


tna, Hartford 

Agricultural, Watertown 
Albany, Albany 

Allegheny, Pittsburgh 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh 
Alliance, New York 
American, Boston 

American, Newark 
American, New York 
American, Philadelphia 
Aurora F, and M., Cincinnati. 
Artisans, Pittsburgh 

Atlantic F. and M., Providence 
Ben Franklin 

Birmingham, Pittsburgh 
Boatmans F. and M., Pittsb’gh 
Boylston, Boston 


3,450,22T 
230,682 
144,139 
35,977 


141,539 
920,1 
610,794 


16,717 
19,774 
—13,019 
128,905 
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SoME EXTRACTS FROM THE FIGURES OF 1837.—Continued. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 





British America, Torontoft.... 
Broadway, New York 

Buftalo German, Buffalo 
Burlington, Burlington 
Citizens, Cincinnati 

Citizens, New York 

Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Citizens, St. Louis 

City, New York 

City of London t 

Commerce, Albany 
Commercial Union, Londont. 
Commonwealth, New York... 
Concordia, Milwaukee 
Connecticut, Hartford........ 
Continental, New York 
Crescent, New Orleans........| 
Dayton, Dayton 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit.... 
Dutchess Co. Mut , Po'keepste 
Eagle, 

East fexas, Ty] r 

Empire City, New York 
Ente:prise F. and M., Cin.... 
Equitable F. and M., Prov.... 
Erie Co. Mut., Buffalo........ 
Exchange, New York 
Farmers, Cedar R ipids 
Farmers, York 

Farragut, New York..........| 
Fire Assoc'a ion, New York.. 
Fire Association, Poiladelphia. 1 512,782 
Fire Ins. Co. County of Phila. | 772,572 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco|2,181 925 
Firemens, Butmore.... 582,740 
Firemens, Dayton 481,378 
Firemens, Newark 1,688,742 
Firemens, New York 293,108 
First National, Worcester 294.149 
Forest City, Rockford 
Franklin, Columbus 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German-American, New York.!5 
German-American, Washing 'n 
German I. and S. Ins., Quincy 
German, Peoria 

German, Philadelphia......... 
German, Pittsburgh 

German Security, Louisville... 
Germania, New Orleans 
Germania, New York 

Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 

Glen Cove Mutual, Glen Cove 
Globe, Cincinnati... 

Globe, New York.. 

Grand Rapids, Detroit 
Granite Sta‘e, Portsmouth.... 
Greenwich, New York 
Guardian, London t 

Guardian, New York 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburgt. 
Hamilton, New York 
Hanover, New York... 
Hartford, Hartford.. 

Hawkeye, Des Moines 

Hekla, Madison........ 
Hibernia, New Orleans 





413, 
336,982 


Orner Lia 


Jan. 1, 
1887. 


Net Suretus Over 
CAPITAL AND ALL 


BILITIES, 


Jan. 1, 
1888, 


Total 
Income 
in 1887. 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures in 

1887. 





$ 
388,398 
340,584 
681,401 
92,700 
42,093 
332.427 
3.498 
187,930 
174,11G 
355,608 
176,459 
997.377 |. 
21,219 
62,840 
424,871 
1,374,857 


26,998 
87,200 
10,136 
107,680 
12I,1g0 
113,924 
30,300 
210,522 
III,553 
31,902 
939 563 
115,059 
344,947 
119,915 
54,097 
828,330 
65,737 
27.470 





465,811 | 
795: 317 
25,716 
5¢9,894 | 
119,484 
540,904 
1,789,987 
292,733 
3,505 
—12,578 





Home, Baltimore 

Home, New Orleans 

Home, New York......------ 
Howard, Faltimore 

Howard, New York 
Humboldt, Allegheny... 
Imperial, London t 

Ins. Co. of N. America, Phila 
Jefterson, New York 

Jefferson, Philadelphia...... ve 
J: rsey City, Jersey City 
Kings County, B ooklyn 
Knickerbocker, New : 
Lancashire, Manchester f..... 
Lafayette, Brooklyn 

Lberty, New York 

Lion, 

Liverpool & London & Gobet 6, 793: ‘576 
London and Lancashiret |1,615,641 
T.ong Island, Brooklyn al 439,448 | 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia.. 715,037 | 
Manufacturers & Builders, N. y, 494,106 | 
Marine, St. Louis 243,633 | 


| 


8,430,591 
501,111 
339,066 
380.547 
377,733 
315,619 
- |1,642,195 





| —35,547 


86,410 


1,413,795 
83,241 
81,393 

2,622 
800,721 
2,530,329 
277,382 | 
168,853 
60,823 
184,066 
94,004 
6195154 








25,759 


2,112,138 


57,419 


672,142 





816,503 | 


69,836 


3,201 | 


107,437 


20,695 | 


12,649 


448,355 | 


793,306 
—8,972 


445 402 | 


99,357 
428,928 


1,936,260 


295,879 
12,872 


2,345 


1,375,691 


70,496 
1,293 
2,417 

758,717 


2,404,491 


254,070 


| 
| 
| 





} 


178,353 | 


80,077 


175,004 | 


70,847 
671,944 
40,267 
18,181 
530,245 


3,041,338 


799:385 
32,430 
207,975 


167,144 | 


15,972 


} 
| 
| 


$ 
612 657 
66,721 
451,402 
169,185 
144 876 
659,448 
270,981 
97.705 
48.425 


2,222,071 
195 312 
370,157 

I, 101,323 

2,642,950 
219,693 

44,522 
281 361 
273,379 
153,998 
195.220 

€7,282 

76,356 
239.115 

31,760 
388,125 
176,953 
314,329 
176 086 
185,582 

1,851,260 
210,287 

1,108,730 
142,782 
230,220 
394,024 

53,931 
100,280 
118,626 
181,194 

| 644,126 

2,508,864 

25,096 

49,110 
220,851 

67,105 
254,168 


2,739,785 
133,566 
39,373 
275,231 
273,89 
170,301 
180,497 
72,043 
72,747 
222,567 
32,212 
298,701 


1,755 878 
| 199,219 
1,036,886 
139,798 
234.253 
308,200 





15.203 | 
258 832 | 


1,319,797 
570,702 


20 360 | 


96,190 
102,181 
251,842 
848,488 


36.831 | 


743,852 | 


80,143 
891,126 


101,361 | 


1,364,425 


2,683,622 2, 


234.514 
144,443 


382,109 | 
38,604 | 


224,791 
4,058,121 


41,028 


506,011 | 


33,102 
1,071,347 
|3:795,499 


10,097 | 


3.757.259 
| §0,174 
503,554 
| 33794 
1,015,695 
3,691,482 

109,228 


- 727 | 
133,735 | 


103,472 
77.938 
1,299,091 
110,648 
273,672 
445.730 
|4-114, 103 
|7.046,619 
161,176 
126,718 
181,347 
60,495 





— Capital impaired, 


+ 


t United States branch, 


—C: pital smpaired, 
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Total 
NAME OF COMPANY. ge 
18 

Maryland, Baltimore.......... 146,138 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... .-- 617,253 
Mechanics & Traders, N. Or.’s| 623,080 
Merchants, Providence....... 468,575 
Mercantile, Cleveland.......- 383.603 
Mercantile, New York........ | 232,736 
Merchants, New York .---..-.| 376,753 
The Merchants, Newark......|1,312,031 
Meriden, Meriden............ 344,297 
Metropolitan Plate Glass, N. Y.| 261,505 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit..| 362,547 
Millers National, Chicago....| 236.542 
Milwaukee Mechanics .-.-..... .|1,464,108 
Monongahela, Pittsburgh ....| 221,237 
Mutual, Albany...........-.. 137,486 
Mutual, Chicago.............. 120,143 
Mutual, New York........... 1,265 309 
Nassau, Brooklyn............| 412,859 
National, Allegheny..-........ 190,957 
National, Baltimore.....-..... 149,031 
National, Cincinnati.......... | 182 430 
National, New York.......... | 398 297 
New England, Rutland........ | 155,359 


New York Equitable, N.Y...) 549,c20 
New Hampshire, Manchester. .| 1,269 088 





New GQrleans Ins. Association.| 358,844 
New Orleans Ins. Compa yy...| 145,736 
New York Bowery.....---.... 792.221 
New York Fire, New York....| 380,543 
Niagara, New York...... .... 2,237,492 
N, British and Mer'tile, Lon t. 3,347,832 
North River, New York....... | 456,910 
Northwestern Nat'l, Milwaukee! 1,389,860 
Norwich Uniont.............. 1,315,487 
Oakland Home, Oakland...... 365,920 
Old Town, Baltimore......... 116,921 
Orient, Hartford.........----- 1,641,376 
Pacitic, New York............+ 724,317 
Park, New York......-.----.. 243,689 
Pelican, New Orlears.....---- | 336,169 
Peoples, Manchester ...-..... | 496,834 
Peoples, Middletown.......... 293,026 
Peoples, New York........... | 355,488 
Peoples, Pittsburgh........... | 322,461 
Phenix, Brooklyn...........- 5,055,282 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh........ | 273.550 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... .|2,890,897 


Peter Cooper, New York...... 374,167 
Phoenix, MOO csccveceoes 1,772,972 
Phoenix, Hartford.....-.--.... |4.774,148 
Providence- Washington, Prov. 1,116 859 
Prudential, New York....-..- | 202,454 
Queen, Liverpool t..........--|2,027,897 
Reading, eee | 466,648 
Reliance, Philadelphia........ | 808,056 
Richmond Co, Mut., Richm'd! 33,988 


R. I. Underwriters Ass'n, Prov. 1,028,657 





Rochester German, Roche ter. 672,144 
Rockford, Rockford........... 698,993 
Royal, Liverpoolt............ 4,853,564 
Rutgers, New York 410 485 | 





Scot. Union & Nat., Edinb’ ght 1,421,749 


Security, New Haven....-..... 638,872 
Southern, New Orleans....... 439,684 
Springfield F. & M., Springt'd 3,099,904 
Spring Garden, Phila......... 1,288,252 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.. 1,541,061 
Standard, New York.......... 398,768 
State, Des Moines......... .- 623,034 
Stuyvesant, New York........ 316,218 
Suffolk Co. Mutual, Peconic... 41,016 
Sun, Londont............---- 1,811,043 
Syndicate, Minneapolis....... 290,698 

eutonia, Allegheny.......... 203,089 
Teutonia, Dayton ........---- 389.558 
Teutonia, New Orleans....... 413,647 
Teutonia, Phil. delphia........| 262,359 
Traders, Chicago............ 1,380,335 
Transatlantic, Hamburgt......| 500,847 
Union, Brffalo..-........ 157,752 


United Fire Reins., Manchestert 1,188,794 


United States, New York...... 627,295 | 
Union, Pittsburgh............ 134,473 
Union, San Francisco........ I 170,254 
United Firemens, Philadelphia) 926,581 
Westchester, New York....... 13433587 
Western, Louisville........... 170,656 
Western, Pittsburgh.......... 447,011 
Western, Toronto t...-.--...../1,039,232 
1,285,578 


Williamsburgh City, N. Y... | 


| Net Surpius Over 
CAPITAL AND ALL 
Otner Liaw LITIES, Total Total | 
Income | Exptadi- 
in 1887, tures In 
Jan. 1, Jan 1, 1887. 
1887. 1888. 
$ $ $ 
37,291 | 33.454 | 24,217 | 25,076 
122,107 | 123 155 158,513 | 153,631 
110,713 | 125,693 | 216,097 | 178,177 
115,280 121,504 | 224,945 210,582 
112,941 71,453 | 189959 | 205,628 
21,307 6,183 47.599 69,403 
78,377 | 52,002 183,529 | 250,568 
423.259 | 467,249 | 617919 | 563,034 
71,074} 75.305 | 117965 | 98,115 
65,973 | 75.446 | 153,618 | 138,974 
64,073 | 43,209 | 203,398 | 210,345 
186,570 | 173,051 | 194,309 | 184,444 
745,106 | 804,684 | 590,695 | 525,997 
28,412 28,948 26,198 30,257 
121,868 127,068 | 14,674 10,772 
46,115 96,134 | 211,504 | 147,236 
382,089 | 593,82c | 674,695 | 402,226 
180,327 168,087 85,185 90,401 
57,059 58,104 | 40,896 | 35,411 
37:777 34,012 27,287 | 28,644 
52,851 46,129 48,051 | 58,580 
66,264 62,055 229,730 | 223,832 
—42,257 414 = 70,899 | 18,989 
327,913 |} 304,039 | 71,616 | 76,640 
237.759 | 264.744 | 705,769 | 607,298 
—50,143 | 13,589 | 329,926 | 221,642 
seitine | soneee 264,405 | 207,664 
278,683 | I91 855 | 472,608 | 510,972 
90,678 | 52,428 | 171,736 | 193,843 
489,340 | 335,938 1,647,030 |1,612 392 
2,013,106 |1,862,670 1,978,139 |1,732,495 
76,846 59,829 83.324 82,245 
273.817 | 274,684 | 580,852 | 523,511 
662,593 | 606,094 912,832 | 785,705 
21,687 | 28,963 | 257,225 | 235,177 
7,657 | 10553 12,041 6,087 
132,887 | 143,126 | 736,052 | 706,343 
362 92t | 338.430 | 244,810 | 271,060 
41,150 10 676 56,840 71,071 
I ee ye 483,425 | 437.248 
19,338 7,041 | 367,535 | 305,917 
143,01 | 151,565 | 62,372 46,170 
64,620 | 54.194 | 140,974 | 159,029 
36,814 18,592 | 162,387 | 190,507 
557,087 | 143,687 4,943,397 |5,649,780 
156,162 | 156,626 34,879 34,403 
1,227,426 1,282,929 1,100,446 | 926,651 
215,761 | 208,710 | 34,944 35,934 
638 033 | 489,406 1,451,768 |1,450,273 
1,022,346 |1,007.370 2,478,802 |2,345,676 
113,677 | 138.921 | 866,794 | 804,554 
ceeece ; 1,627 5,1 7,114 
740,910 | 756,817 1,480,696 |1,415,471 
119,848 | 130,216 118476 | 110,383 
296,680 | 300,511 | 178,379 | 166,930 
30,198 | 31,177 4,030 2,702 
222,960 | 234,429 , 468,366 | 433,504 
172,625 | 164,195 | 410,810 | 401,134 
49 034 | 58,098 | 317,151 | 298,514 
2,329,552 |2,144,241 |2,690,041 (2 364,969 
167,242 | 154.434 | 88,82 95,061 
1,040,404 |1,073,252 | 546,255 | 408,543 
100,716 | III,999 | 429,130 | 387 672 
21,715 | 12,373 | 474.243 | 334,972 
679,821 | 473,9°6 |1,697,507 1,580,819 
411.122 | 370,690 | 302,949 | 2%4,735 
348,675 | 359.943 |1,070,473 1,019,116 
145,257 | 140,196 | 96,613 96,905 
125,811 | 94,899 | 345,441 350,161 
107,672 | 73,509 | 80,308 104 414 
33,362 | 37,856| 7,387 4,066 
549,206 | 856,622 |1,040,256 1,037,514 
5,393 | 39.487 | 74,873 48,043 
45,210 52,809 | 34,055 19,298 
213,715 | 227,310 | 82,537 66,188 
93,874 | 85,554 | 173.429 148,953 
25,312 20,289 | 37.778 35,123 
503,124 | 412,947 | 630,310 613,656 
344,758 | 347,303 | 220,850 218,617 
28,736 | 31,672 | 34.475 32,068 
430,020 | 410,339 |1,264,444 |1.298,142 
260,294 | 255,297 | 168,768 | 164,657 
17,832 | 17,415 28,770 27,324 
| 120,799 | 92,348 | 666,016 | 667,294" 
| 72,343 | 57:449 | 219,276 | 219 039 
| 310,511 | 282,705 | 880,186 | 830,445 
| 58,77 | 64,144 | 21,745 | 17,318 
62,826 | 27,342 | 177,454 | 192,908 
425,672 | 427,028 |1,125,790 |1,085,948 
563,246 | 584,270 | 606,489 | 556,522 























t United States branch. 


—Capital impaired, 
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** Puck” on the Calendar. 


Too great a trust in the frequent calendar can not be advised ; in fact, 
there are hidden dangers connected with it for the too confiding. 

I once knew of a man who received a large number of these tokens of 
benevolence on the first day of the glad New Year, and among them were 
eighteen from fire, and twelve from life insurance companies. Feeling 
naturally under obligations to the senders, he resolved to insure himself 
and his heirs against loss, forthwith ; but in the fearful struggle with the 
tables of statistics printed upon the backs of these thirty beneficent 
emanations, his reason was dethroned, and he went and joined the 
‘*Knights of the Golden Hen-coop,” the ‘‘Grand Ancient and United 
Order of Assessment Worriers,” the ‘‘ Sons of Guns,” and two more or- 
ganizations, whose names are too long for the pace of this article. 

The initiation ceremonies to these institutions completed the ruin of 
what was once a humane and innocent man and brother. 

I have also known the sight of a calendar to start the cold perspiration 
on the persons of those who have had certain dealings with banks, and 
whose names have been placed upon sundry scraps of guileless and un- 
assuming paper. This appears to be a strong argument against the prac- 
tice of leaving calendars exposed to view in business hours, 

Calendars are all right in their place. They make first-rate fun for the 
children, who like to cut them up and paste them into things; and asa 
mediator between the dripping pan and a hot oven bottom, I have seen 
calendars that could not be beaten by anything out; while those with de- 
tachable leaves furnish very fair shaving paper. 

I hope, on the whole, that the use of calendars will be encouraged.— 
Puck. 





Insurance on Whiskey. 


THE Wine and Spirit Review, in a recent article upon what it considers 
the ‘‘ extortionate ” rates of insurance charged on whiskey in store, gives 
some interesting facts concerning the annual loss of this staple by fire: 
The aggregate stock in bond on June 30 for each of the past fifteen 
years is given and compared with the losses by burning. In 1872 the 
stock was 10,103,000 gallons, and only 28,000 gallons were lost by fire. 
In 1878, 14,088,000 gallons, and the loss no greater. In 1880, 31,363 000 
gallons were in store; in 1881, 64,648,000 gallons; in 1882, 89,862,000 
gallons, and less than 200,000 gallons burned. By June 30, 1883, the 
stock had got down to 80,499,000 gallons, and of this 396,000 was de- 
stroyed by fire. 1884 was the most unfortunate in fire loss, which that 
year was 416,609 ga'lons out of a total of 63,502,coo gallons stored. In 
1885 and 1886 the quantity stored had got down to 54,000,000 and 
58,000 000 respectively, with fire losses of 109,000 and 181,000, Out 
of an aggregate of 554,500,000 gallons stored in fifteen years, the loss has 
been 1,874 000 gallons only. The average loss is thus but 34-1ooths of 
one per cent, whereas throughout the Middle and Western States the 
minimum price of fire insurance of whiskey is 85 cents per $100, and 
ranges all the way up to $3 on $100. At Boston the lowest rate is 50 
cents, and at Cincinnati one storage company has got the rate down to 60 
cents on first-class risks. Meanwhile, says The Wine and Spirit Review, 
the German insurance companies are charging but 20 to 25 cents on 
stocks of exported whiskies, and are seeking business at that rate. In 
Kentucky, the average insurance is $1.15 per $100, 





Science and Fire Prevention. 


MODERN science has certainly not been remiss in the efforts which it 
has made to devise means for the prevention or the extinction of 
fire, but, so far as the practical results gained are concerned, we 
have scarcely made any appreciable advance upon the devices of the an- 
cients, who discovered the incombustibility of asbestos, a fibrous variety 
of hornblende, so soft that it could be spun and woven into fabrics, 
Their dead were wrapt in a cerecloth of asbestos before they were 
placed upon the funeral pile, in order that none of their ashes might be 
lost, an aperture, however, being left to allow egress tothe flames. Nap- 
kins were also made of asbestos, in order that, when located, they might 
be purified by being passed through the fire. The localties in which 
asbestos is found are numerous ; and it was so plentiful some years since 
in Corsica, that it was used instead of tow for packing. Would any good 
accrue from the increased cultivation and use of asbestos? Then there 
are such protectives against fire as ‘imperial grenades,” ready for use, 
to be flung at any moment into the midst of a mass of burning materials, 
with the view of extinguishing the flames. About 1850, Phillips’ Fire 
Annihilator made its appearance. Experiments with the annihlator, 


which was a gas generated from a mixture of sulphuric acid, chloriate of 
potass, sulphate of lime and charcoal, were made on the Champ de Mars, 
Paris, and in London ; but the conclusion of the annihilator’s career was 
the destruction by fire of the establishment where it was manufactured. 
In France, in medizval times, a pious fire annihilator was in constant 
use. 

When a fire broke out, the host was brought in procession to the place 
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of the disaster; and the ‘‘ corporal” or consecrated napkin used to cover 
the chalice on the altar was cast into the flames. Mlle. de Montpensier 
tells usin her ‘‘ Memoires,” that so late as 1660, when a portion of the 
Palace of the Louvre was on fire, the host was brought from the adjoin- 
ing parish church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, and thit directly the holy 
elements appeared on the scene the conflagration ceased. In less pious 
but more practical times the French engineer Fourneyron succeeded in 
extinguishing a fire in an immense spinning factory at Amiens by pro- 
jecting into the flames the steam generated in three large boilers. As re- 
gards preparations tending to make materials incombustible, more than 
100 years have passed since Jaggot patented his process for soaking wood 
in water impregnated with alum and sulphate of iron. In 1820 the Ger- 
man Fuchs used a solution of silicate of potass to render incombustible 
the timbers and scenery of the Grand Theatre at Munich. The salts and 
phosphates of ammonia, oxide of zinc, chlorine of .calcium, have all been 
recommended for a similar purpose ; and the last, it is said, can be dis- 
solved with advantage in the water pumped on to the flimes. The water 
itself passes away in vapor, but the chlorine of calcium is precipitated on 
the fire, and helps to extinguish it. Finally comes tungstate of soda, 
which, mingled with starch, and imbibed by textile fabrics, will make 
them incombustible. All these materials have been tried with more or 
less—geneally less—success. In the case of Mr. Wheatley’s premises, 
extraordinary pains have been taken to prevent the spread of the flames 
from one department to another. Yet on Saturday nearly half a dozen 
houses, separated by thick partitions of brick and stone and concrete 
burned like.match-wood. It would really seem that the only objects 
altogether inexpugnably defiant of fire are the fireproof safes made in 
England and the United States. No foreign country has yet produced a 
*‘coffrefort” which is wholly burglarproof or wholly fireproof.—London 
Telegraph. 








NOTES ON COMPANY STATEMENTS. 


Scottish Union and National and the Lion Fire. 

M. BENNETT, JR.,/of Hartford, the United States manager for the Lion 
Fire and the Scottish Union and National, may well feel satisfied with the 
outcome of his labors last year, heavily as the fire losses bore upon the 
underwriters in general. The assets of the United States branch of the 
Lion were on January 1, $801,812, and the surplus $470,015. The total 
income was $445,730, and disbursements $395,956, showing a gain of 
$49,784 on the year’s business. The company has just declared a dividend 
of five per cent. During the year there were remitted to the home office 
$33 241. 

As to the Scottish Union and National, its assets here are now 
$1,421,749, and surplus $955,232. Its income last year was $546,256, and 
disbursements $407,643, the gain amounting to $138,613, and it sent home 
$42,084. Mr. Bennett's field for the Scottish Union and National includes 
also Canada, all agents there reporting direct to Hartford, the company hav- 
ing, besides its United States assets, the sum of $1,252,644 invested in the 
Dominion, There its receipts last year aggregated $100,000, of which the 
losses footed up but forty-six per cent, while the company’s ratio of losses 
to premiums in its whole American business ruled a trifle under fifty per 
cent. Together, therefore, Mr. Bennett’s agencies for the Lion and Scot- 
tish Union exhibit an income for 1887 of $991,986, being a gain for the 
year of $188,398, a showing with which the home offices of these com- 
panies have every reason to be pretty thoroughly pleased. 





Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


THE “old and tried” comes to the front again bravely with its thirty- 
eighth annual report, which makes mightily cheerful reading. After a year 
of almost unparalleled fire losses, it is pretty conclusive evidence of sk ll- 
ful management, when, despite these adverse circumstances, a company 
can show an increase in net surplus of nearly $48,000, and this the Glens 
Falls does, The company’s assets January 1, were $1,578,086, and net sur- 
plus $816,503. During the past year it received in premiums $593,770, and 
paid in losses $318,728, and its total receipts exceeded the total expendi- 
tures $48,134. President Little and Secretary Cunningham are to be con- 
gratulated upon this excellent exhibit. 





The Citizens of Cincinnati. 
THE Citizens Insurance Company of Cincinnati has had to chip in toward 
payment for the many fires of last year, but the increase in the volume of 
its business was considerable, and, altogether, it makes a very respectable 
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showing. It looks as if the new secretary, Mr. Runck, had proved a 
very desirable acquisition, The New York city agents are also notably 
active and capable, and report the net results of the year’s business us 
favorable for the company. The Citizens’ statement shows assets of 
$305,385, and a net surplus of $3603. The premiums received in 1887 
amounted to $134,464, and the net losses incurred were $107,988. 





Liberty Insurance Company. 

THE Liberty Insurance Company of New York, which began business 
last April with a cash capital of $1,000,000, comes out of the fiery ordeal of 
1887 in very good shape, with total assets of $1,188,293, and a net sur- 
plus of $18,181. The assets are made up of $945,000 in government 
bonds, $200,035 cash in banks and office, and $43,258 cash due on policies. 
The total fire losses incurred by the company in 1887 were 77.304, the 
risks written footing up $46,544,902. The net amount of premiums re- 
ceived during the year, all cancellations, return premiums and reinsur- 
ances being deducted, was $259,309, of which $228,510 were yearly, $2811 
two-yearly, $23,794 three-yearly, and $4194 five-yearly, which shows that, 
contrary to the assertions of some, the company’s term business is but 
a very small part of the whole. 





United Fire Reinsurance. 


CHE statement of the United States branch of the United Fire Reinsur- 
ance Company (Limited) of Manchester, shows total assets in the United 
States January 1 of $1,188,794, an increase of $128,630, The reinsurance 
reserve has been increased from $512,696 to $618,875, and the net surplus 
over all liabilities stands at $410,339. This sterling English company 
wrote risks in the United States in 1887 to the amount of $124.890,230 ; 
received in premiums $1,233,182, and paid in losses $905,066, The com- 
pany is fortunate in having a most capable and energetic manager for its 
United States branch in the person of Mr. Wood, a gentleman both well 
known and much liked. 





The American Life of Priladelphia, 


AFTER remaining in a quiescent state for several years, the American Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, about a year ago, had new life 
infused into its veins by a thorough reorganization and the election of 
John J. Macfarlane as president, and Geo. C. Wilson, Jr., as secretary 
and treasurer. Since then, adding the industrial feature, it has made a 
strong bid for new business, with gratifying results, the value of the in- 
demnity which it offers being unquestioned. In its statement for the.year 
ending December 31 last, the company shows assets of $2,135,219, and a 
surplus as to policyholders of $612,810. During the year it paid in life 
claims $161,623, and in endowments and annuities, $4695. 





The National Fire of Hartford. 


Tue National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford begins its eighteenth 
year with the snug sum of $2,006,857, of which $1,137,628 represents the 
market value of United States securities, good municipal and railroad 
bonds, and railroad and bank stocks of an aggregate par value of $908,200, 
while over $600,000 of the remainder is in notes secured by mortgages 
and trust deeds. The reinsurance reserve stands at $374,858, against 
$341,678 at the close of 1886, and the net surplus over all liabilities is 
$551,712. Last year was a trying one for all the companies, but the 
National comes out of it in good shape, and shows itself fully worthy of 
the general confidence reposed in it. 





The Sun Fire Office of London. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT years ago the Sun Fire Office was 
established in London, and to-day, after a prosperous career of a century 
and three-quarters, this substantial institution stands before the world an 
enduring monument to sound and careful underwriting principles and 
honorable business methods, 
In this year’s statement of the United States branch, Manager J. J. 
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Guile makes a particularly creditable exhibit, which will tend, doubtless, 
to reassure the officials at the home office as to the wisdom of their choice 
of a representative in this country, as it certainly will increase the confi- 
dence of the insuring public in the value of the company’s policies, In- 
cluding a remittance of over $250,000 from the home office, the American 
assets at the opening of this year were $1,848,609, with liabilities, includ- 
ing reinsurance fund, of $991,987, leaving a net surplus of $856,622, or 
$307,413 more than that held one year before. The premium receipts for 
the year were $970,059, and losses incurred $656,338, the ratio of losses 
incurred to premium receipts falling even lower than in 1886, while the 
ratio of management expenses to premium receipts was but 32.9, or 5.6 
less than that of the previous year. These figures tell of good manage- 
ment. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Commissioner Pillsbury of New Hampshire is seriously ill. 

—Losses by fire at Albany, N. Y., in 1887, were $343,037, due to 324 
fires. 

—Alpheus Gay has been elected president of the Amoskeag Fire of 
Manchester. 

—Seven persons were drowned January 18 while skating on a lake near 
E inis, Texas. 

—Baltimore’s death rate last year was; White, 17.24; colored, 29.73; 
whole population, 19.16. 

—Ten men lost their lives last Saturday in a burning hotel in the min- 
ing village of Tower, Minn. 

—The quarterly meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association will 
be held at the Astor House to-day. 

—The Continental Fire of New York has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of three and one-half per cent. 

—London, O:t., has voted adversely upon a proposition to expend 
$150,000 for increasing the water supply. 

—Insurance companies in London will pay this year nearly $130,000 
toward the expenses of the fire department, 

—We are indebted to J. Neumann of Berlin for a copy of the issue for 
1888 of the Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Versicherungswesen. 

—The monthly meeting and dinner of the Life Association of New 
York took place at the Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday evening. 

—Camden, O., lost the council chamber, calaboose and fire engine 
house by fire a few days ago. Its only fire engine was destroyed. 

—Baltimore, Md., had in 1887, 430 alarms of fire. The loss aggregated 
$1,166,156, against $904,402 in 1886. The insurance was $3,002,887. 

—The great ship yards at Granville, near Havre, France, have been 
burned. Eight hundred men were thrown out of employment by the fire. 

—A dispatch from Boston, January 1g, announced the death of General 
C. G. Attwood, the well-known general agent of the Mutual Life of New 
York. 

—Loup City, Neb., offers $1200 reward for the detection and convic- 
tion of the persons who have made three attempts to burn that town within 
the past year. 

—Chief Engineer Ayres and three other members of the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Fire Department, were seriously injured at a fire on January 16, by 
a gas explosion. 

—The Germania Life Insurance Company. of New York has just paid 
$75,000 for a piece of ground at St. Paul, and will put up a handsome 
building for itself. 

—E. G. Keith has been elected president, and P. A. Montgomery, sec- 
retary and treasurer, of the Western Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company of Chicago. 

—The two buildings occupied by the wholesale grocery firm of Beaupre, 
Keogh & Davis, at St. Paul, Minn., were burned January 17. The total 
loss is estimated at $375,000. 

—A fire, which broke out cn Monday night in Marks Brothers millin- 
ery establishment, at Eighth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, destroyed 
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that building and a number of the connecting ones, mostly on Arch 
Street, causing a loss estimated roughly at $1,200,000. 

—The Standard figures the fire losses reported last week in the United 
States at $2,946,000, a total since January 1 of $6,463 000, at which rate 
the loss for the year will reach $138,764,240. 

—The fire losses at Milwaukee last year are reported by Chief Engineer 
Foley as aggregating $450,646. The aggregate loss by five of the largest 
fires was $366,254. There were 507 alarms. 

—The American ship John T. Berry, from Philadelphia for Hiogo, was 
burned at sea January g. Fourteen of the crew landed at Mambuccra 
Heads, but a boat with eleven others is missing. 


—The Baltimore Fire Underwriters Association has elected officers as 
follows: President, G. Harlan Williams ; vice-president, J.C. Keighler; 
treasurer, G. W. S. Hall; secretary, J. G. Brittain. 

—At Hudson, N. Y., which has suffered of late so severely from incen- 
diary fires, a small boy has been arrested and confessed to being one of 
a band of young firebugs. More arrests will follow. 


—Chief Engineer William Barron and all the members of the fire de- 
partment of Washington, N. J., have resigned, owing to some trouble 
about the grand jury’s investigation of the local liquor traffic. 

—Fire broke out January 14 in some cotton in the hold of the steamer 
Indiana, while on the passage from Philadelphia to Queenstown, but was 
finally extinguished. There was great excitement among those on board, 


—Smith: ‘* Who is that philanthropist so carefully sprinkling ashes on 
the public sidewalks?” Brown: ‘‘ He’s nota philanthropist. He’s the 
president of an accident insurance association.”—Binghamton Republican, 


—aA bill has been introduced in the New Jersey Senate prohibiting any 
insurance company from doing business in that State which cannot show 
cash assets of $150,000, and an equal aggregate amount of policies already 
issued. 

—The Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers has re-elected its 
officers, as follows: President, Frederick H. Parson; vice-president, 
Hermann Mosenthal ; secretary, Elliot McCormick ; treasurer, John H. 
Rieger. 

—There are twenty-two crematories in Europe, of which ten have been 
built within the past year. There have been 600 incinerations in Ger 
many and 800 in Italy. There are seven crematories in the United States 
and six building. 

—A telegram from Shanghai, January 19, says: *‘ While 4000 workmen 
under the command of sev:ral mandarins were making a breakwater to 
stem the Hoangho floods, they were engulfed by a sudden rush of water, 
and only a few escaped.” 


—The officers of the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol this year are: 
President, Atwood Smith; treasurer, James W. McAlister; secretary, 
Thomas C. Hill; directors, Charles Platt, E. C. Irvin, John L. Thomp- 
son and Geo. E. Wagner. 

—Says an Indiana paper: ‘‘ For ‘burglar meeting’ in the heading of 
the article in our last issue, relating to the proceedings of the town coun- 
cil, read * regular meeting.’ We are sorry the mistake occurred and guess 
the councilmen are sorry, too,” 

—Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard have become Metropolitan agents for 
the Manufacturers and Merchants of Pittsburgh. This firm represents 
five companies. Few men are better known in New York insurance cir- 
cles than Mr. Ackerman and his partners. 


—At Tuesday’s meeting of the New York Tariff Association, a resolu- 
tion was adopted suspending all rates and rules until further notice. 
There were thirty-one members present, an unusually large attendance, 
and the vote was close, seventeen to fourteen. 


—By the explosion of a kilnin the japanning room of Fitch’s foundry, at 
New Haven, January 17, the roof was destroyed and a fire started which 
damaged the building $40,000. Thethirty-five men employed in the room 
escaped by the stairway and windows, with slight injuries. 


—A bill will be introduced in the Ohio legislature authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $175,000 for the improvement of the Cincinnati Fire De- 
partment. The bill provides for eleven new engine-houses, fully 
equipped, and adds about fifty men to the force of the department. 


—The affairs of the defunct Globe Mutual Life of New York have been 
closed by payment to Superintendent Maxwell, by Alden R, Swan, the 
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receiver, of $3460, unclaimed dividends, the balance of a total of forty- 
nine and one-half per cent of $1,800,000, the reserve value of policies. 


—Frederick F. Nugent has prepared, and the American Surety Com- 
pany has published, under the title of Fidelity Insurance in Great Britain, 
an interesting synopsis of the English law governing this system of insur- 
ance, which was put into practice under an act of Parliament in 1842. 


—Captain H. R. Williamson, of the Worcester (Mass.) insurance pa- 
trol, and his bride upon their return from their wedding tour were met at 
the captain’s home by a number of his friends in the insurance business 
and fire department and made the recipients of many handsome presents. 


—The Fire Underwriters Association of Canada has decided, with a 
view to meeting the commercial tax, that an addition of 2% cents be 
made to the rate upon all risks in Quebec and Montreal, except dwell- 
ing houses in those cities, and five cents in other places throughout the 
provinces, 

—A Hartford paper says: ‘* The heirs of the late Frank Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Norwich National Bank, have received payment of a matured 
policy amounting to $14,000. The policy taken out in 31849 was for 
$5000, increased by dividends to $14 000, and is the most remarkable 
policy in this regard ever taken out in Connecticut.” 


—Two cases, according to The Commercial Bulletin, have been decided 
in Missouri to the effect that a city is not liable for damages occasioned 
by the carelessness or mismanagement of employees in its fire department 
while in the ordinary discharge of their duties, nor by defectiveness or 
insufficiency of machinery used in extinguishing fires. 


—According to the report of Captain Sullman of the Philadelphia Fire 
Insurance Patrol, the insurance losses by fire in that city in 1887 footed 
up $1,033,495, Or $1,783,,000 less than those of 1886. The number of 
actual fires was 1027, and the average loss $1267, against $2400 in the year 
before. There were only eighteen fires at which the loss reached $10,000. 


—The car stoves put in their work again last week on the Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, near Bluffion, O., burning two derailed and 
wrecked cars of a passengertrain. One man was killed and ten or twelve 
persons injured in the wreck, but by tremendous exertions on the part of 
the trainmen, all the passengers were removed before the flames reached 
them. 

—The Farmers Mutual Insurance Company of Iowa, in session at 
Cedar Rapids last week, elected officers as follows: “President, M. 
Farrington, Denver, Bremer county ; vice-president, D. B. Clark, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Pottawattamie county ; secretary and treasurer, Alex Torrance, 
Mount Vernon, Linn county; assistant secretary, James Yull, Cedar 
Rapids, Linn county. 

—One of the most artistic calendars issued this year is that of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. The calendars for the several months of 
1888 and 1889 are printed on separate sheets of heavy paper, bound to- 
gether by a silk cord and backed by extremely pretty colored views of 
New York city and the harbor. We might suggest, though, that we never 
yet saw a tug boat with a “ pink stern.” 


—Borgean & Heron’s coffee mills and the premises of the Dominion 
Art Furniture Company and Menard, hat and cap block manufacturer, at 
Montreal were burned on Saturday !ast. The losses are put at $250,000. 
The thermometer marked 20 degrees below zero, and the firemen suffered 
so severely that but six men were fit for duty next day, while most of the 
apparatus were so iced up as to be useless. 


—The Providence (R. I.) Life Underwri:ers Association has elected 
officers as follows: President, John F. Huntsman, Mutual Benefit ; 
v ce-presidents, James W. Day, Connecticut Mutual ; Robert P. G fford, 
Provident Life and Trust; secretary, J. M. Spencer, Jr., New England 
Mutual; treasurer, W. B. Holbrook, New England Mutual. The first 
annual meeting and supper was held January 16. 


—Last year the New York Fire Department used 32,976,000 gallons of 
water in putting out fires. Of this number it may be safely said that the 
odd 2,976,000 gallons put out the fires, while the rest was expended in 
damaging goods. If you don’t believe the story, see the tremendous 
stocks of ‘‘ fire goods” that have been put on sale. It would take all of 
the thirty million gallons to do that amount of damage.—/nvestigator. 


—New Hampshire fire losses, as compiled by F. C. Livingston of Man- 
chester, footed up in 1887 $1,620,511, against $574,805 in 1886. The total 
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insurance paid was $928,511, of which, it is estimated, more than one-half 
fell to the share of the State companies. The total number of actual fires 
was 290, and the average loss by each, $5588. The deaths by fire num- 
ber three. There were 480 buildings destroyed. The uninsured loss 
by fifty-seven fires was $82,670, 

—At Boston last week the New England Bureau of United Inspection 
was organized. About thirty fire insurance companies belong. Its pur- 
pose is for a better protection of the property in New England upon 
which insurance is held. All the large mills, factories and other build- 
ings upon which the companies hold policies are to be inspected and re- 
ported upowto the companies by the bureau, and needed changes and im- 
provements will be ordered to lessen the hazard. 


—The following companies had risks or sustained losses in the recent 
railroad accident at Bradford, Mass.: Equitable Life, on the life of Jose- 
phus Shaw, Braintree, killed, $20,000; on the life of W. F. Kimball, 
Newton, severely injured, $20,000. United States Life, on life of L. G. 
Adams, Newtor, killed, $5000, Travelers, life policy on —— Hart of 
Portland, killed, $2500; accident policy on W. F. Kimball for $1000 and 
J. W. Wright for $3000, both injured.— Zhe Standard. 

—A telegram dated January 16, from Frankfort, Ky., to The Louisville 
Courier Journal, says: ‘‘ Each member of the Louisville delegation re- 
ceived by express to-day a case of fine whiskey and a box of cigars, with 
the compliments of the Mutual Protective Association of Louisville, 
Each member was also in receipt of a letter which advised him that the 
cxecutive committee of the association would be in Frankfort shortly to 
see the members.” This is the turst that we have heard of this association, 
but its officers appzar to be enterprising. Whether they have sized up 
their law makers accurately or not remains to be seen. 


—The Philadelphia Life Underwriters Association has elected as its 
officers for the current year: President, William H. Lambert, Mutual 
Life of New York ; first vice-president, H. C. Lippincott, Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia ; second vice-president, I. L. Register, Equitable Life ; 
third vice-president, W. H. Tilden, Connecticut Mutual Life ; secretary, 
E. H. Plummer, Berkshire Life; treasurer, Amos Wakelin, New Eng- 
land Mutual. Executive committee, Joseph Ashbrook, Provident Life 
and Trust; D. A. Keyes, Mutual Benefit ; J. W. Woods, Union Central ; 
W. L. Moore, New York Life; Richard Fisher, Washington Life; John 
J. Macfarlane, American Life; F. A. Howard, State Mutual Life. 

—With profound regret the officers of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany announce the death of Cornelius G. Attwood, general agent for the 
State of Massachusetts. During his incumbency of this position no act 
or word of General Attwood ever brought or deserved aught but com- 
mendation from the executive, and his uniform courtesy of demeanor, 
uprghtness of life and strict accuracy in business methods were an ex- 
ample worthy of emulation. His personal relations with the home office 
were ever cordial, and his presence here was ever welcome. The sudden- 
ness of his demise adds the element of shock to a lively grief for his loss, 
and calls forth sentiments of deep sympathy for his stricken widow and 
children.— Zhe Weekly Statement. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Geo. Steele, agent for the Liberty, at Gloucester, Mass. 

—Eber Ward, agent for the Hckla of Madison, at Detroit. 

—J. J. E. Rothery, agent for the German-American, at Boston. 

—J. A. Miller & Co., agents for the Union of Philadelphia, at Chicago. 

—W. H. Foote, agent for the Girard Fire and Marine, at Westfield, Mass. 

—H. F. & E. C. Wiley, agents for the Employers Liability, at Karsey, Neb. 

—A. K. Slade, Jr., agent for the Western of Pittsburgh, at Fall River, Mass. 

—Ladd Bros. & Co., agents for the American Surety Company, at Springfield, 
Mass. 

—G. H. Hagar, agent for the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 
at Cambridge, Mass. 

—B. F. Mullikin & Co. of Baltimore, agents of the British America of Toronto, 
for the State of Maryland. 

—A. W. Currier & Son, agents for the Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, at Worcester, Mass. 

—A. H. Rathbone & Co., 71 Wall street, New York, general agents for the 
steamboiler business of the Fidelity and Casualty. 

—Tay & McFarland of Boston, general agents of the Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit, for the State of Massachusetts, 
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